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DERIVATION OF CALDER IN YORKSHIRE. 

The derivation of this word has continued to be 
a matter of controversy ever since antiquaries have 
written on the subject. 

The Calder, one of the most beautiful of northern 
rivers, rises near Cliviger Dene, in Lancashire, and 
enters the county of York through a wild gorge at 
Todmorden. The valley along which it winds its 
irregular way is very lovely and romantic, and 
associated with no little poetic legend and romance. 
The Rev. Thomas Wright, who published a work 
on the antiquities of the parish of Halifax, where 

‘was curate for more than seventeen years, 
noticing the Calder, stated that the spring is 
called Cal or Col, and is joined by the river Dar. 
This is a purely fanciful supposition, and, I be- 
lieve, not borne out by facts. Another historian 
surmised that the original Celtic name was Dur, 
and that the Saxons on settling here added the 
adjective ceald, or cold. But this is very impro- 
bable, the river in question being no colder than 
any other. Dr. Whitaker suggested a Danish 
derivation, Kaldur. An able writer in a recent 
work on Yorkshire gives the derivation from two 
Celtic words, coll, the hazel-tree, and dur, water. 

re is nothing to be urged against this except 
fact that hazel-trees never grew in such shunt 


ance in this — as to be a distinguishing feature. 
Place-names with the Celtic coll, or the Saxon 
haesel, are very rarely found. Had copses or 
shaws of hazel-trees flourished to such an extent 
as to give a name to the river, their former exist- 
ence would still be traceable in the abiding 
nomenclature of the country through which the 
Calder runs its course. To these conjectures of 
the derivation of Calder I venture to add another, 
viz., from two Celtic words, caoill, a wood, and 
dur, water, the river winding through the woods. 

A great deal may be brought forward in support 
of Whitaker’s suggestion. The Danes unques- 
tionably won and maintained a lasting hold on the 
hills overlooking the Calder. As soon as this 
mountain-born stream assumes the dignity and 
proportions of a river at Todmorden, it washes on 
the one hand Langfield, the Long Range of Hills, 
and on the other Stansfield, the Stony Range, 
whilst a few miles lower down it flows at the 
foot of Norland, the Northland—all Danish, or 
more correctly Scandinavian, terms. Then, on 
the slopes rising from the south banks, we have 
Sowerby and Fixby, two ancient “ by’s,” where 
families of predatory Danes took up their abode. 
Other nomenclature traces of the same nation, of 
the great Canute himself possibly, might be men- 
tioned in favour of the argument on this side of 
the question; though (I write from memory) I 
believe Dr. Whitaker himself did not point out 
the surrounding Danish indications I have here 
advanced. 

But more, I think, can be urged in support of 
the derivation from the Celtic caoill and dur. 
That Celts, the Brigantian clan, lived in this 
locality, is a certainty, the proofs of which 
need not be here adduced. The Calder beck so 
soon as it issues from the spring in Cliviger Dene 
flows by a long stretching sweep of woodland, 
and further on among the hills of Yorkshire, a 
broader and a nobler stream, pursues its course 
for miles and miles through dense primeval forests, 
among which may be noticed the once famous 
forest of Hardwick. Its —— banks were 
clothed with no mere hazel coppice, but with vast 
masses of the more majestic oak and ash and 
birch, woodland in its wilder and more imposin 
form. Even to-day, though most of the primev: 
forest has been cut down and manufacturing 
villages have sprung up on the ancient sylvan 
sites, the tourist starting above Todmorden would 
not, in a walk of thirty miles by the river side, be 
able to lose sight of the picturesque and far- 
stretching belts of woodland scenery. It is yet 
emphatically the Caoill-dur, the water winding 
through the woods. Of course in this case the 
Saxons took up the word as they found it in use 
among the conquered Celts. Then, to strengthen 
this conjecture, the very first tributary brook on 
the north—of size and importance, at least, to give 
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a name to the valley—joining the parent stream is 
the Colden or Caldene, which probably is the 
Caoill-dene, the woodland valley. The reader will 
judge how accurately the word describes this 

nely mountain glen when he is told that at a 
distance the eye can scarcely catch a flash of the 
waters of this stream as they hurry down this wild 
sylvan region, so thickly is it overshadowed by a 
forest of ash and birch. A topographical word 
derived from two languages is rare in this part, 
and when we come across one it is generally a 
Saxon grafted on the more primitive Celtic name 
of mountain or river. Colden or Caldene is pro- 
bably an instance to the point. 

That caoill was contracted to, or commonly 
pronounced cal may be pretty safely supposed 
when we know that in the Latinized form or 
transformation it became cal, as in Caledonii—that 
is, Caoill daoin, the people inhabiting the woods, 
The reader will perceive that caoill is evidently 
closely akin to the Greek xaAov, which also sig- 
nifies a wood. Some authorities derive Celt from 
the same root, that is, the people inhabiting the 
woods. It is only fair to state that traces of 
Celtic nomenclature in the neighbourhood through 
which the Calder runs are scarce, a subject I treat 
more fully elsewhere. F. 


NORWICH IN THE TIME OF KING STEPHEN. 


Blomefield’s account is as follows. After a brief 
notice of Stephen’s accession, and of his friendly 
relations with Hugh Bigod, he goes on to say that 
“the citizens took this opportunity to make in- 
terest with the king to have a new charter, and to 
be governed by coroners and bailiffs instead of their 

st or portreve”; but that before the close of 
the year (1136), on a report that the king was 
dead, 
**Hugh Bigod came to his castle here and refused to 
render it up to any but the king only: the bottom of it 
war, he found that William de Blois, natural son to King 
Stephen (1), was about supplanting him, and getting the 
castle for himself ; so that instead of being able to carry 
the point for the citizens, he could not long hold out his 
own: for under pretence of Hugh's holding it in this 
manner, he [i.¢., pale the cast!e and all that 
belonged to it, and all the liberties of the city from the 
citizens, and then took them into his own hands; and 
soon after he granted to his natural son William for an 
appennage or increase of inheritance, the town and 
borough of the city of Norwich (2).” 
For all this story about William de Blois he gives 
us only two references, viz., (1) Camden, fo. 387, 
and (2) Dugdale, Bar., vol. i. p. 75; (Gurdon’s) 
Essay, p. 22 (the latter being little more than a 
repetition of Camden). But for his statement 


about the petition for a new charter he gives no 
authority at all, nor can I find any. 

The facts of Stephen’s illness and reported death, 
and of Hugh’s taking possession of the castle and 
sefusing to give it up to any one but the king 


himself, we know from Henry of Huntingdon; 
but of all the rest of the story this author says 
not a word, nor does either of the writers to whom 
Blomefield refers. The name of William of Blois 
does not appear in the passage quoted afterwards 
from Camden ; and as for Dugdale, he distinctly 
states that the town and castle of Norwich were 
granted to William by the treaty made between 
Stephen and Henry FitzEmpress, 7.¢., in 1153, 
which can hardly be called “ soon after” the revolt 
of Hugh Bigod in 1136. (The grant “ appears,” 
as Camden says, “in the public records,” 4. ¢,, in 
the copy of the treaty itself, which may be seen in 
Rymer, i. 18.)* But whatever may have been the 
exact nature of William’s connexion with Nor. 
wich in 1153, he certainly can have had nothing 
to do with Hugh’s proceedings there in 1136, for 
the way in which he is mentioned by all the con- 
temporary historians shows that he was not what 
Dugdale (following Matthew Paris) calls him, but 
the second (or third) son of Stephen and his queen 
Matilda, and consequently must in 1136 have 
been a mere child. 

The story of the grant of the city and castle to 
William of Blois is followed by a detailed account 
of the number of citizens, revenues of the city, &e., 
all apparently copied either direct from Camden 
or through the medium of Gurdon’s Essay. But 
what was Camden’s authority ? 

The next quotation from Camden is as follows : 
“In the seventeenth year of King Stephen (as 
we read in ancient records) Norwich was built 
anew, and was populous for a village, and was 
made a corporation?” What are the “ancient 
records” here referred to? Blomefield is not con- 
tent with this bare statement of Camden, but 
adds, “In 1152, by his [i. e., Hugh Bigod’s] interest 
with the king, the citizens were restored to all 
their liberties, and had a new charter granted 
them ; but I imagine they had no enlargement of 
privileges, for they were now governed by a pro- 
vost, as heretofore”; and that “their provost 
paying the yearly fee-farm to the king, they peace- 
ably enjoyed all their liberties to his death.” 
Again I ask, What is the authority for all this? 

One error in Blomefield’s account of Norwich 
under this king remains to be noticed. His story 
of the restoration of the liberties of the city in 
1141 rests solely on the authority of what he, in 
common with all antiquaries of his day, calls the 
Pipe Roll of 5 Stephen, but which is now known 
to belong to31 Henry I. We must not blame him 
for this mistake as to the date of the Pipe Roll ; 
but he has totally misunderstood the meaning of 
the entry to which he refers, and which runs as 
follows : “Et idem Vicecomes reddit compotum 


* The expression in Rymer is castra et villas, which 
seems a strange way of describing the castle and city, 
Why is the plural used instead of the singular! 
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de Norwico. In thesauro xxv li. et in perdono 
per breve Regis Burgensibus de Norwico c. s. et 
quieti sunt.” Misled, apparently, by the word 
perdono, he thus interprets it: “ The citizens paid 
into the hands of the sheriff 25/. as a composition 
aid to the king, for their pardon and restoration 
of their liberties.” If any such meaning could be 
extracted from the original we should have to 
insert into the history of the city under Henry I. 
a circumstance hitherto unknown, viz., the loss of 
its liberties and their restoration in 1131, and 
therefore in direct contradiction to his former 
statement, as quoted in ¥! note on the charter of 
Henry I. (6" 8. viii. 6), that whatever may have 
been the privileges granted by that king, the 
citizens “‘enjoyed them peaceably till his death in 
1135”; but I need scarcely add that the record in 
question refers only to the “aid” due from the 
city, irrespective of any charter—in short, has 
nothing whatever to do with it. 
Frev, Norearte. 


EXHIBITED PORTRAITS, 1760-1880. 


Mr. Algernon Graves, whose valuable investiga- 
tions as historiographer of pictures and engravings 
are well known and appreciated, has recently com- 
pleted a catalogue of all the portraits exhibited at 
the principal exhibitions during the 120 years 
from 1760 to 1880. From this he has compiled 
the following shorter list, which gives the names 
of all those persons whose portraits have been 
exhibited six times or more. Serving as it does 
to indicate the most popular characters during 
the period embraced, and also, in a minor degree, 

to show what portraits are rare and what are not, 
iteannot fail to be of interest to the readers of 


& Q. 

Arthur, Duke of 138 
Queen Victoria ... 
King George IV. ove ee 
King George III. ... wal ~ 87 
Frederick, Duke of York .. on _ 69 
Prince Consort ... ewe 61 
King William IV. one 51 
lord Nelson den 45 
Mrs. Siddons__.... ond 43 
Duke of Sussex ... ond 41 
Lord Brougham . 40 
— Prince of Wales ... on ons 38 

njamin West, P.R.A. ... 38 
Walter Scott .. 37 
Princess Charlotte 37 
David Garrick ... one 30 
Queen Charlotte .. eee in 29 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales ost a 
Charles Kemble .. on 25 
J.P. Kemble... 25 
Henry, first Marquess of Anglesea 24 
John Gibson, R 24 
Charles James Fox one 23 


Napoleon 4 eee 23 


J. Northcote, R.A, 
Sir Robert Peel . 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
First Earl of Eldon ° 
Second Earl Grey 
George, Lord Byron 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Lord John Russell (Earl)... 
Prince Alfred (Duke of Bainburgh) 
Charles Dickens . 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
William, Duke of Gloucester 
Sir Francis Burdett an 
William Wordsworth 
Thomas Carlyle ... 
J. Flaxman, R.A. 
Charles Kean 
Duchess of Kent 
W. C. Macready .. 
Dr. Parr 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
James Watt eee one 
Charles Mathews ove ove 
George Canning 
Princess Mary, Schon of Gloucester 
Napoleon ITI. 
Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge 
Prince Leopold (King of the Belgians) 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
John Munden (actor) 
Richard Cobden .. 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland 
Edward, Duke of Kent... 
General Sir C. J. Napier ... 
Marquess 
Mrs, Yates ‘ 
Henry Bone, R. 
Rt. Hon. John Bright 
Marquess Cornwallis 
Thomas, Lord Erskine 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 
Victoria, Princess ied we 
Robert Southey .. . 
Ellen Tree .. 
E. V. Vernon, Archbishop of York 
Princess Augusta Sophia .. 
E. H. Bailey, R.A. sd 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London ... 
Thomas Coke, Ear! of — 
Sir Peter Laurie .. 
Thomas Moore ... 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck 
Samuel Whitbread 
John Bannister .. 
Shute Barrington, "Bishop of Darham 
Henry Fuseli, R.A. eee 
Mr. Johnston (actor) ove 
Dr. Livingstone ... 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
Lord Melbourne .. 
General Paoli ove 
Miss Paton (actress) ove 
Miss Taylor (actress) eee 
Lady Clementina Villiers .. 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
Cardinal Wiseman 
General Wolfe 
Princess Amelia ... 
Mrs, Billington ... 
Antonio Canova ... 
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Sir William Chambers, RA. 10 | Lord Chatham... 7 
Peter 10 Lord Clyde jue ow 7 Co 
Sir Humphrey Davy 10 J.P. Curran... ove ove ave 7 
Princess Helena (Princess Christian) 10 Miss Foote ons oat 7 
Dr. Edward Jenner oe oe 10 King George II. . 7 T; 
Edmund Kean .... oe - one 10 Lord Gough one wea 7 vesti 
Lord Lyndhurst .. ove ove oe 10 Sir Francis Grant, ‘PRA. ene 7 
George Peabody .. oun ove 10 Right Hon. Henry ov ove 7 
General Sir Thomas Picton hen Dr. Latham 7 He 
Sir William Ross, R.A. ... ou ee Mr. Lewis (actor) 7 degr 
Sir John Soane, 10 Lady Lyndhurst ... 7 ance 
Princess Sophia . ove oe oe 10 Mrs. Maberley 7 in th 
George Was ington ose ove 10 Cardinal Manning 7 the | 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester ove eee 9 Dr. Markham, Archbishop ‘of York 7 | 
. Princess Alice (of Hesse) ... on 9 Mr. Moody (actor) _ 7 that 
Henry Bathurst, of ich 9 Miss O'Neil (actress) 7 gran 
Princess Beatrice ous 9 Henry Phillpotts, Bishop ‘of Exeter eve 7 pare 
T. P. Cooke (actor) on eee 9 General Sir George Pollock een oe 7 on. 
Lord Duncan... we oe 9 Alderman Salomons eee 7 
Earl of Egremont ons eve 9 Paul Sandby, R.A 7 num 
Miss Helen Faucit eee 9 Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury: 7 in tl 
Lord Grenville ... - 9 Thomas Telford .. 7 twer 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) . te 9 Prince Albert Victor of Wales 7 three 
Joseph Hume ... one 9 Miss Wallis (actress) ‘ 7 that 
Mra. Jordan oop 9 William Wilberforce 7 | 
Mr. Knight (actor) 9 Prince Leopold (Duke of Aibany) “ 6 An a 
Miss Mellon (actress) 9 Queen Adelaide ... we 6 num 
Earl Moira os 9 Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 6 Of 
Joseph Nollekens, i ae 9 Lord George Bentinck 6 notic 
Daniel O'Connell ove 9 Sir Mark Isambard Brunel 6 fully 
William Roscoe ... ; 9 Lady Caroline Campbell . 6 
Capt. Sir John Ross Madame Catalani 6 
J. B. Sumner, Archbishop of Canter bury 9 Lord Combermere 6 alloy 
Alfred Tennyson 9 Sir Astley Cooper 6 have 
Queen Caroline ... 9 Lady Burdett Coutts 06 degr 
James Wallack ... + George Cruikshank 6 It 
James Ward, K A. 9 Sir William Curtis eos 6 tate 
Benjamin Webster 9 Mrs. Davenport (actress) .. 6 ryt 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford 9 Lord Denman eve 6 of fu 
Prince Arthur (Duke of Cee 8 Count D'Oreay .. 6 how 
Henry Betty _.. ie 8 Right Hon. G. Agar Ellis... 6 diffe 
Countess of Blessington 8 Sir Henry Englefield 6 man 
Sir Benjamin Brodie 8 J. Farington, R.A. 6 the 
Miss Brunton (actress) ... 8 Oliver Goldsmith 6 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 8 Maria. Duchess of Gloucester 6 ton 
Lord Camden 8 Lady Claude Hamilton 6 ever 
Anne, Duchess of Cumberland 8 Lady Hamilton (Emma Hart) 6 there 
Allan Cunningham . 8 Sir William Harness me 8 brou 
W. Fairbairn 8 Warren Hastings 6 t 
Prof. Faraday 8 Lord Heathfield ... 
John Fawcett (actor) 8 Rev. Rowland Hill 6 In 
Marquess of Granby 8 Frederick Huth ... 6 very 
Sir Kowland Hill ~ Henry Irving 6 back 
Dr. Howley, Archbishop of f Canterbury s John Jackson, R.A, 6 with 
Miss Fanny Kemble é 8 Mrs. Harry Johnston (actress) sha 6 limi 
Sheridan Knowles 8 Dr. G. H. Law, Bishop of wrapeaaabes 6 u 
J. Liston (actor) 8 Miss Jenny Lind ah 6 ] 
Louis Philippe, King of the ¢ French s Miss Linwood 6 { 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8 Marquess of Lorne 6 
W. Mulready, R.A. 8 W. Manning, M.P. 6 
R. Palmer (actor) 8 Lord Melville , nin 6 
Sir Frederick Pollock 8 Sir Roderick Murchison ... 6 f 
Karl St. Vincent 8 Mrs, Nisbett (actress) 6 
George Stephenson oe 8 Hon. Mra. Norton ass nei on 6 The 
Signora Storace . ove one 8 Thomas Phillips, R.A. 6 the 
James Thomson (poet) 8 Sir John Rennie 6 ' 
Lord Thurlow... 8 David Roberts, R.A. 6 each 
Prince Blucher ... 7 Lord Rodney... 6 P 
Alderman Boydell 7 Henry Sass (artist) 6 com 
Thomas Campbell ove 7 Miss Smithson (actress) ... 8 diffi 
George, Duke of Cambridge ja 7 Albert Thorwaldsen wi ile 6 
Samuel Cartwright one 7 Benjamin Travers ove 
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Miss Vandenhoff ose 6 
Rev. J. Wesley ... st 6 
Count Woronzow 6 
Tus Nomper or Ancestors. — Recent in- 


vestigations into the phenomena of heredity have 
brought into prominence the interesting question, 
“How many ancestors has a man in any given 
?” or, in other words, “ How much has the 
ancestral blood of any particular line been diluted 
in the course of centuries?” Dr. Farr has shown 
the absurdity of Justice Blackstone’s assumption 
that because a man has two parents and four 
grandparents, therefore he has eight great-grand- 
parents, sixteen great-great-grandparents, and so 
on. If so we should get the following remarkable 
numbers :—In the eighth degree, 256 ancestors ; 
in the sixteenth degree, 65,536 ancestors ; in the 
twenty-fourth degree, 16,777,216 ancestors. Taking 
three generations to a century, this would mean 
that at the time of the Conquest each of us had, on 
an average, a number of ancestors several times as 
numerous as the then population of these islands ! 
Of course the paradox depends on taking no 
notice of intermarriages, Four persons can law- 
fally propagate their race for any number of 
generations, since cousins of all degrees are 
allowed to marry, and conversely a man need 
have no more than four ancestors in any lineal 
e. 
t would, I am sure, be a matter of some 
interest if correspondents in the happy possession 
of fall and detailed pedigrees would let us know 
how many ancestors they actually had in the 
different degrees. I do not imagine that very 
many people could name all their ancestors in even 
the seventh or eighth degree ; but an approxima- 
tion within certain limits could be given. Wher- 
ever & new surname is brought in by a marriage 
there must necessarily be at least one new ancestor 
brought in—at any rate, this would be true in 
most cases for at least 500 years back. 

In my own case the information accessible is 
very meagre; but reckoning from my children 
backwards, four intermarriages are known of 
within six degrees, and we get the following 
limiting numbers :— 


Firat degree 2 parents 
Second degree 4 grandparents 
Third degree 6 great grandparents, &c, 
Fourth degree 9—10 
h degree 13—20 
Sixth degree 15-38 
Seventh degree 18—76 


The figures at any rate clearly show how rapid! 
the uncertainty as to one’s ancestry increases with 
each generation. 

Prima facie intermarriages must have been 
commoner in times past than now, owing to 
difficulties in locomotion, which were in many 


gases increased by statutes of labourers. I have, 


however, been reminded by a high nye in 
such matters that before the Reformation the laws 
of the Church must have done much to stop such 
marriages. Be this as it may, canonical law did not 
prevent marriages of fourth and fifth cousins, &c. 

At no very remote period I fancy that in 
country places brides and bridegrooms were 
almost invariably related in some degree or other, 
and very frequent marriages between distant 
relatives would have the same effect in limiting 
the number of ancestors as occasional marriages 
within nearer degrees. Then, again, at any rate 
among the poorer folk, it is likely that illegitimate 
unions between cousins were not uncommon (for 
the purpose in hand, obviously, the legitimacy or 
otherwise of the children is immaterial). 
riages of cousins in the fourth and fifth degrees 
can, of course, only be proved where an un- 
usually complete pedigree is available. 

Yeoman, 


Smoxine Rooms.—A smoking room is con- 
sidered a modern improvement in country houses, 
Sir John Cullum, in his History and Antiquities 
of Hawsted, describing Hawsted Place, which was 
rebuilt 1570, says :— 

“ Having crept through the wicket before mentioned, 
a door in the gateway on the right conducted you into a 
small apartment, called the smoaking room; a name it 
acquired probably soon after it was built ; and which it 
retained, with good reason, as long as it stood. There 
is ecarcely any old house without a room of this deno- 
mination.* In these our ancestors, from about the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth, till within almost 
every one’s memory, spent no inconsiderable part of 
their vacant hours, residing more at home than we do, 
and having fewer resources of elegant amusament. At 
one period at least, this room was thought to be the 
scene of wit; for in 1688 Mr. Hervey, afterwards Earl 
of Bristol, in a letter to Mr, Thomas Cullum, desires ‘to 
be remembered by the witty smoakers at Hausted,’ 
Adjoining to this was a large wood closet, and a passage 
that led to the dining room, of moderate dimensions, 
with a large buffet.” —P. 132, Lond., 1784. 

Epmunp Waterton. 


Tue Buckennam Pepicrer.—It is a matter 
of great interest to me to be assured of the original 
spelling of this name. Old documents and old 
historians turn it many ways: Bokenham, Bocken- 
ham, &c., ad infinitum, but on the old seal of the 
priory in Norfolk it is inscribed BuKE’HAM; and 
as the result of prolonged investigations in this 
country and in Germany generally point to the 
family having descended from the Bucenobantes, 
a tribe of the Alamanni, who were sent by the 
Emperor Valentinian, a.p. 371, to the east of 
Britain and settled in Norfolk (vide Isaac Taylor's 
Words and Places), I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give me confirmatory evidence. The 


“«* Tf modern houses have not a room of this sort, 
they have one (perhaps several) unknown to the ancient 


ones, which is, a powdering room for the hair,” 
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consensus of opinion now is that these old place- 
names were called after the original settlers, and 
were tribe names, and not derived from accidents 
of locality, such as trees, animals, or peculiarities 
of country. Bucenobantes means the country of 
the Buccen. The Bucenobantes came to Eng- 
land. In “Codex Diplomaticus Alvi Saxonici, 
opera Johannis M. Kemble, tomus iv., Londini, 
1846,” a place named Bucham is mentioned, which, 
from the context, is, in all probability, one of the 
Buckenhams in Norfolk; and as the document 
dates from a period before the Conquest, it proves 
that one of those villages must have been founded 
in very remote times, and cannot have received 
its name from the Normans. So, till better in- 
formed, I shall abide by the w. 
M. Catsrow Torver. 
Hammersmith. 


A New Way or Tettixe Tore.—The follow- 
ing description of an ingenious device of a Nevada 
miner deserves a record in “N. & Q.”:— 

“A man who was appointed watchman at a mine on 
the Comstock had no watch. He did not wish to buy 
one, yot was desirous of knowing how the time was 
passing. He borrowed the watch of a friend for one 
night. On returning the watch the next day he told 
his friend that he was all right now, that he had a time- 
keeper of his own. He then unrolled a strip of paper, 
some four inches in width, from a stick and exhibited it 
as his clock. On this strip of paper he had marked 
down, as they rose above the horizon, all the stars and 
constellations within a narrow belt. Opposite each star 
was the time of its making its appearance—hour and 
minute, The watchman says his watch isa fine time- 
keeper, He has recently improved it somewhat. The 
slip of paper now runs on two small rollers that are 
placed in a small box, which has a sliding lid of glass. 
As the night wears away and the stars pass over, he now 
turns the crank of his watch and looks at the time 
marked by the side of each. To wind up his watch he 
runs the tape back upon the initial roller.”— Virginia 
City (Nev.) Enterprise. 

J. Branper Martruews. 

New York. 


Assassix.—I do not know whether in “the 
fierce light that beats” upon the Revised New 
Testament the word assassin, introduced into 
Acts xxi. 38, has been noticed. It is, I think, 
Archbishop Trench who has remarked that words 
should be considered in their history as well as in 
their present meaning. Few words in our lan- 


guage have so marked and interesting a biography | h 


as assassin, The poisonous qualities of hashish 
(retained in modern pharmacopeeias as Indian 
hemp or bhang) were known to the Moham- 
medan tribe, whose chief was the “old man of 
the mountains,” dwelling in Persia and Syria, 
and using weapons poisoned with this drug upon 
numerous unsuspecting victims, The crusaders 
of the twelfth century brought the word into Eng- 
land, and assassin became a recognized name for 
a secret murderer, But surely it is not a happy 


translation—even when adorned with a capital—of 
ovxapwos? They, at all events, used daggers, not 
in their warfare ; and assas- 
sin is as a word to express them by as would 
be “ Thugs,” “ garotters,” or “ burkers.” When a 
word has a history, as no doubt oixdpros has, it is 
not much good to translate it by a similar word 
having a totally different history, and to spell it 
with a capital A to call attention to the trans- 
lator’s cleverness. 
Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 


Botp.—A peculiar Anglo-Irish use of this word 
deserves to be noted. In all parts of Ireland a 
naughty, fractious child, however timid, shy, and 
devoid of spirit it may be, is described as “a bold 
child,” and is exhorted “not to be bold.” The 
synonymous English word “naughty” has a 
mincing finical sound in the ears of a native of 
Ireland, and is seldom, if ever, used. 

A. Suyrrae 

Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


“A Derry ror Sare.”—An advertisement in 
p. 1, col. 6, of the Times of Nov. 6, 1882, offers 
for sale “the original Lingam God from the 
Temple of Delhi,” and states that “it is estimated 
that 5,000 millions of Hindoo women have wor- 
shipped at the shrine of this god.” The idea of a 
deity being offered for sale in an English news- 
paper will probably appear as incongruous to 
some of your readers as it does to me, and I think 
the fact worthy of a corner in your columns, 

Freperick Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


CrowrLower =Witp Hyacinta. — “ What 
are crowflowers?” asks a writer in the Atheneum 
(June 30) in a review of The Shakespere Flora, 
by Leo H. Grindon. Most likely they are what 
we call crowsfeet in Lincolnshire, which is the 
country name for the wild hyacinth, I have 
heard say that they only come up in grass fields 
where the crows tread, R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Peers’ Titties. —In these days, when even 
well-edited newspapers write of “Earl Derby,” 
“ Earl Shaftesbury,” &c., it may be well to note 
that Horace Walpole, in spite of his courtly 
tastes, writes of “ Dake Hamilton,” though per- 
aps he writes half in jest. But the vulgarity 
is of still earlier date. In a list of articles sent 
free by the post in 1703 is mentioned “ one littel 

reel of lace to be use in clothing Duke Schom- 
regiment.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Way as A Surname.—Mrs. Elizabeth Why is 

a grocer at Glen Magna, near Leicester, This 
must be a very unusual surname. 
Cutupert Bepe, 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“ A RIGHT MITRE supreR.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish an explanation of this phrase, 
occurring in A Mad World, my Masters, by 
Middleton (Dodsley, vol. v.)? Will there be any 
connexion with the once famous Mitre Inn at 
Oxford, or any such hostelry? Richardson and 
Wedgwood give no information. 

G. H. Fowter. 

Lincoln. 

[The reference is assumably to the Mitre Tavern in 
Cheap. To this house Middleton refers again in his 
Your Five Gallants, a piece which, though without a 
date, appears from the registers of the Stationers’ Com- 

y to have been printed in 1608, The quotation is as 
ollows :— 

“GotpstonE (The Cheating Gallant), Where sup we 
gallauts ? 

Pursenet (The Pocket Gallant). At Mermaid, 

Gotp, Sup where thou list, 1 have foresworn the 


house. 

Fotk (Goldstone’s Servant). For the truth is this 
plot must take effect at the Mitre. 

Pursenet. Faith, I’m indifferent. 

Buneier. So are we, gentlemen. 

Pursener. Name the place, Master Goldstone, 

Gotpstong. Why, the Mitre, in my mind, for real 
attendance, diligent boys, and—pueh, excels it far. 

Att. Agreed. The Mitre, then.” 

Allusions to the Mitre are also found in The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage of George Wilkins, included ir 
some editions of Dodsley's Collection, and in Sir Thomas 
More, an anonymous play, edited by Dyce for the Shake- 
speare Society. ] 


“Vittikins AND HIS Dinan.”—Can you or 
any of your contributors or correspondents inform 
me, as the author of The Wandering Minstrel, 
in what county or about what year the old song 
of Villikins and his Dinah was first printed and 
published? As Mr. Robson sang the song, the 
words were those originally given by Mr. Mitchell, 
the first low comedian who appeared in the part, 
AD. 1831. He brought the country version to me, 
and I had to condense and interpolate it, so as to 
make it “go” with a London audience. If you 
can help me as to the original authorship, I shall 
be once more obliged to you and your multiform 
readers, Henry Mayaew. 


Arunvet, Arvy.—The old plan of guessing at 
the origins of place-names is, perhaps, nowhere 
more amusingly illustrated than in Horsfield’s 
History of Sussex, published in 1835, in a note to 
= (vol. ii. p. 122), speaking of Arundel, we 


“ Derivation 1st, ‘ Hirondelle,’ a swallow, but why? 
[why indeed ?] ; 2nd, Hirondelle or Orundele, the name 
of the horse of Bevis, who was warden of the castle 


here; and 3rd, the dell or valley through which the 
Arun flows. It has never been surmised that Arundel 
derives its name from arundo, a reed, although from 
its situation the marshes formerly must have produced 
nothing else.” 

From the tone of the last phrase I cannot help 
thinking that Horsfield himself had a hankering 
after deriving the word from the Latin arundo, 
which is, of course, utterly inadmissible. The word 
appears to have undergone far less change than 
most place-names ; for though in Domesday Book 
it is spelt Harrundel, that form was probably 
peculiar to those who drew up the Great Survey. 
Before and after their time it was called Arundel, 
and it can hardly be doubted that Horsfield’s third 
derivation is correct, and that it was so named 
from being situated in the valley of the Arun. 
3ut I should like to put a query with regard to 
the name of that river itself, which I presume is 
Celtic. Is it connected with the Welsh arwyn— 
gwyn, meaning happy or blessed? If so, the 
two parts of the word, taken in order and each 
translated, would indicate the existence of one 
happy valley here, though not that of Rasselas :— 

**Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat?”’ 
And surely the beauty of the line of the Arun, 
particularly at Arundel, makes the above Welsh 
word appropriate to the situation. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


A “ Rostnson,”— 

“A * Robinson’ or rustic garden-party is the lates 
fancy of Parisian hostesses, reviving an old fashion of 
the days of Marie Antoinette, who often gave ‘ Robin- 
sons’ at the Trianon or St. Cloud. The visitors must 
come in simple cotton dresses and coquettish sun-bonnets, 
and are feasted on homely country fare served by girls 
got up as inn maidens. The garden itself is arranged to 
represent a village fair, with merry-go-rounds, swings, 
lotteries,” &c.—Graphic, July 7, p. 7. 

Whence the name ? Geo, L, Arpersoy, 

Wimbledon, 

{In Parisian argot Robinson is an umbrella, the 
term being derived from the famous umbrella of Robin- 
son Crusoe. The name Robinson applied to a garden- 
party may well be taken from the necessity for that form 
of protection likely to be experienced. } 


Mrs. Serres.—Can the whereabouts during 
the early part of 1821 of this personage, who 
has formed the subject of repeated articles in 
“N. & Q.,” be traced? In that year a volume was 
printed by C. and J. White, Doncaster, entitled 
“ Poetry and Prose. By Elizabeth. Includin 
some Original Correspondence with Distinguished 
Literary Characters”; the preface is dated 
“Spring Gardens, Doncaster, June, 1821,” and a 
copious subscribers’ list contains names from every 
part of England. The poetry consists altogether 
of 188 lines, and takes up rather less space than 
the preface and subscribers’ list, the greater 
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part of the volume being occupied with anony- 
mous letters, written in adulation of the mys- 
terious compiler and her equally mysterious 
brother “ Dianthus,” whom she appears to have 
in her keeping, and who is a great artist and 
blind. In the preface the compiler alludes to 
herself as “‘ a stranger, who dare not even disclose 
her name to her benefactors.” A few prayers and 
meditations form the close of this curious book. 
Now, although this volume does not appear in 
Mr. Tuoms’s list of Mrs. Serres’s works (5™ S. ii. 
141), yet the perusal of it inclines me strongly to 
believe that it is a production of that lady. Can 
any of your correspondents help in elucidating the 
mystery surrounding this publication ? 
Cuartes A, Feperer. 
Bradford, 


Tas Rorat Fostieers.—My 
great-grandfather’s brother, William Potter, held 
& commission as either captain or major in this 
regiment, and was killed in the Peninsular War— 
at the storming of Badajoz—so I have been told. 
I shall be glad if any correspondent can inform 
me whether he was major or captain at the time 
of his death, and also if it is correct that he fell 
at Badajoz. Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Vetocemen.—Is this the Belgian equivalent of 
bicyclists? I read in L’Echo du Parlement of 
Aug. 30, 1882, ‘‘ De la province Mons seul avait 
envoyé des velocemen aux courses de Bruxelles.” 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Lavy Grace an account of Hurst- 
monceaux that appears in the Echo of July 16 
the following sentence occurs. Can any genea- 
logist identify the Lady Grace referred to 7— 

“That beautiful bay window looking out upon the 
ancient keep, with its delicate stone mullions complete, 
let in light upon a sad tragedy so Inte as 1727, when 
Grace, the daughter of the Lady Grace Edham, was 
slowly starved to death behind those mullions by a 
Jealous and malignant governess—so runs the story.” 

I may point out that the writer in the Echo names 

of Hurstmonceaux as Maxwell 
rteis, his proper name being Herbert Mascall 

Curteis. Siema. 


Verses py Vortaire.—I distinctly remember 
having read many years ago some verses in Eng- 
lish, addressed by Voltaire to an English young 
lady ; but followed at the the 
precept inculcated in every number of “ N. & Q.,” 

When found, make a note of,” I am now unable 
to find them. May I have the good fortune to 
obtain the reference through your — - 

A. 


A “Prwson” Votome.—Living far away from 
any large library, or means of satisfying inquiry 


except through your ever-open pages, I should like 
to know something of a little volume in my 
ssession. It is unfortunately without title-page, 
ut has Richard Pynson’s well-known book-mark. 
It begins with a calendar of saints’ days in black 
and red type, with a motto at the head of each 
month. Then follows, ‘‘Capitula Magne Charte, 
Magna Carta Edward,” and ending with the colo- 
hon, “‘Impresse in civitate London. per Richardum 
'ynson Regis Impressore.” On the fly-leaf is 
written, in an Elizabethan hand, the following :— 
* A littile grounde well tilled, 
A litel house well filled, 
A litel wife well willed, 
Would make him live that weare halfe killed, 
Wordes are alluring winde ; 
Wishes are vaine thoughts ; 
Hope, decevinge humour ; 
And love is a prettie moris dance, 
Greve note an afflicted soul, 
Nor boste of thy 
Troble note a woiided Consience and be 
patiente in thy one misfortune. 
“ Foure thinge to be much made of ; a horse that will 
travel well ; a hawke that will flie well; a servaunte that 
will waite well; and a knife that will cut well.” 


T. Q. 6. 


Water Tirett’s 
you allow me to ask in “N. & Q.” if any of its 
readers can give information as to the locality of 
the burial-place of Sir Walter Tirell, who is be- 
lieved generally (although disputed by Suger in 
his life of Louis le Gros) to have been the cause of 
the death of William Rufus? In the church of 
Michaelmarsh, Hampshire, not far from the New 
Forest, is the recumbent effigy of a knight, in 
chain mail, with a stag at his feet and bearing on 
his shield (some think) two chevrons, the arms of 
the Tirell family. So far as I have been able to 
learn these arms do not appear to belong to any 
of the holders of knight fees (in the Black-book of 
the Exchequer) holding under the Bishop of 
Winchester, of which fees Michaelmarsh was one, 


Lettine toosk Waits Picrons, a Founpa- 
TION-STONE Ceremony.—lIs it the custom to set 
white pigeons at liberty when the foundation- 
stone of a church is laid? In Un Ouré de Pro- 
vince, by Hector Malot, part i. ch. x., the release 
of a dozen doves takes place while the maire is 
filling his trowel and preparing to take his share 
in the ceremony of setting the stone. 

Maser Peacock. 


Heratpic.—I should be much obliged if any 
one would give me the name of the family whose 
arms are blazoned as follows : “ Argent, guttée de 
larmes, in chief a human eye, in base a human 
heart (presumably gules) pierced by two crossed 
arrows.” These arms are roughly but cleverly en- 
gtaved on an old bronze seal, of the sixteenth or 


ea 


cos 


ea 
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early seventeenth century, now in my possession, 
which was found in the mud of the Thames. 
James A. Sauter. 
[The nearest we can find are coats of Yeoman. Pap- 
worth, Ordinary, s.v. Heart, gives “Arg., goutty de 
sang two darts, points upwards, gu., feathered of the first, 
piercing a heart of the second. Yeoman.” Burke, Gen. 
Armory, 1878, s. v. Yeoman, Scotland, 1680, gives “ Arg., 
a heart gu. pierced with two darts, points upwards, ppr., 
the wounds distilling gouttes de sang,” and for Yeoman 
of Dryburgh, 1672, the same with the darts “ in saltire, 
points downwards.” This last is, perhaps, the coat 
required. } 


Paut Herninc.—I shall be glad if any thea- 
trical reader of “ N. & Q.” can give me an account 
of this famous pantaloon, who died in Lambeth, 
three or four years ago, at an advanced oe 

. F. B. 


* AccoctaTion Crus,” 1717.—A friend of mine 
has a two-handled silver cup, with the plate-mark 
of Britannia, and therefore of the Queen Anne 
period. It is described as having belonged to the 
* Accociation Club” in 1717, and there is a naked 
figure, with the cap of liberty on a staff, and an 
inscription, “ King George and Liberty.” Can 
- of your readers inform me to what club this 

ers F. Locker. 


Avrnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Will some reader of “‘N. & Q.” give the author of the 
above? Bartlett seems to think there never has been 
any special ory: acknowledged. Supposing that 
to be true, it will at least be gratifying to receive in- 
formation as to the earliest known use of the expression, 
and by whom employed. Wacconer, 


“ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 
[See “ N. & Q.,” 5th S. i. 372; vii. 140.] 
“ But Time and sad experience hand in hand 
Led him to death, and made him understand, 
After a toil so wearisome and long, 
That all his life he had been in the wrong.” 
W. T. Karz. 
“ T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot ee, 
Which beckons me away.” 
What other lines from the poets convey the same mean- 
ing? HomeEnos. 
[Thomas Tickell, Colin and Lucy.] 


Replies, 


8T. MEDARD, THE FLEMISH ST. SWITHIN. 
§. vii. 467.) 
Touching the meteorological influences of my 
confrére St. Médard, the French assert :— 
“Sil pleut le jour Saint Médard [June 8] 
Il pleuvra quarante jours plus tard.” 
“ $'il pleut le jour Saint Médard 
Le tiers des biens est au hazard,” 


“ Du jour Saint Médard en juin 
Le laboureur se donne soin, 
Car les anciens disent s'il pleut 
Que trente jours durer il peut, 
Et s'il est beau soit tout certain 
D'avoir abondance de grain.” 
Also:— 
“ Ris qui est de Saint Médart 
Le cour n'y prend pas grant part.” 
How his rainy reputation arose I know not. Mr. 
Baring-Gould (Lives of the Saints, “ June,” p. 80) 
tells us of a legend of the eleventh century which 
makes an eagle spread its wings to serve as 
umbrella to the saint, and the representation of 
this incident is his distinguishing mark in art. 
Sr. Swirary, 


I had always imagined that St. Médard was 
the rainy saint of France, and St. Godeliéve the 
St. Swithin of Flanders. In France the popular 
saying is :— 

“ $'il pleut le jour de la aint Médard 

1] pleut quarante jours plus tard.” 
St. Médard, however, unlike St. Swithin, has not 
absolute control over the weather at this season, 
his decision being subject to that of St. Barnabé, 
whose féte day falls three days later, the 11th of 
June; and even should these two saints combine 
to bring terror to the heart of the agriculturist, 
there is a forlorn hope left, for Saints Gervais 
and Protais, whose féte day is on the 19th of the 
month, may yet ordain that the weather shall be 
fine. The Journal de Roubaix of the 11th of 
June quotes the following lines anent this super- 
stition :— 

* Quand il pleut 4 la Saint Médard, 

Prends ton manteau sans nul retard : 

Mais s’il fait beau pour Barnabé, 

Qui va lui couper I’herbe sous le pied, 

Ton manteau chez toi peut rester. 

Enfin, s'il pleut ces deux jours, 

Si Médard et Barnabé, comme tovjours, 

8’entendaient pour te jouer des tours, 

Tu auras encore Saint Gervais, 

Accompagné de Saint Protais, 

Que le beau temps va ramener.” 
The legend runs that St. Médard was one ny 
crossing a plain when a drenching shower fell. 
Every one was wetted to the skin except the saint, 
over whom an eagle spread its = as a shelter. 

. PERRATT. 


Mr. Masketu’s friend, St. Médard, is well 
enough known, and I have been one of those who 
referred to him. The saying is more like “S’il 
pleut le Saint Médard, il pleuvra quarante jours 
tot ou tard.” Hype 


Tae Ceciz Famity (6% vii. 384).—I am 
enabled to add to the pedigree of this family, and 
also to point out a few errors that have crept in by 
reason of Mr. Extis retaining the mistakes of his 
predecessors, I have taken my notes from wills, 
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sh registers, and the municipal records of the 
— h of Stamford, formerly the capital of North 
Lincolnshire. David Cecil was a parishioner of 
the same parish wherein I was born, St. George, 
and resided in a house, recently pulled down, 
on the south side of the church, which, according 
to tradition, was a school appertaining to the Car- 
melite Friary. David Cecil paid 6s. 8d., and was ad- 
mitted to the freedom (or rights of citizenship) of 
the borough Nov. 27, 1494; elected a member of 
the second twelve (common councilman) in 1495, 
being designated as a yeoman; in 1496 elected 
a member of the first twelve (comburgesses 
or aldermen); and served the office of alderman 
(or mayor) in the years 1503-4, 1514-15, and 
1524-25. He took the customary oath the first 
time of holding office before “John Husy, 
Senescalli, in Castro Stamfordie”; elected to 
represent the borough in 1511, 1513-14, and 
1520-21. His only daughter by his second wife, 
Johanna or Joane, married Edmund Browne, of 
Stamford (alderman in 1525), third son of Christ. 
Brown, of Stamford and Tolethorpe, co. Rutland, 
Esa, and his second wife, , daughter of 

ingfield, of Norfolk. Christopher's first wife was 
Grace, daughter and coheir of John Pinchbeck, of 
Lincolnshire, Esq., endowed 20 Edw. IV. (Blore’s 
Rutland, p. 93). Robert Brown, clk., Rector of 
Thorpe Achurch, Northamptonshire, third son of 
Ant. Brown, of Tolethorpe, Esq., and Dorothy his 
wife, was the founder of the religious sect that 
was in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
named Brownists. Master Robert’s vigorous 
and abusive style of preaching frequently 
led him into scrapes with both the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities of his time, and while he 
ived his relative the Lord Treasurer Cecil fre- 
quently helped him out of the serious consequences 
of his folly. Robert died in 1636, aged about 
eighty, in Northampton gaol, to which he had 
been committed for assaulting the parish constable 
who had called to demand a rate of him. 

Richard Cecil, eldest son of David Cecil and his 
first wife, was buried at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. By the kindness of Mr. T. C. Noble I 
am enabled to give a copy of his burial from the 
register of that parish: “ March, 1552/3, the xxij'! 
day, Mr. Rychard Sycell.” He married Jane, 
daughter and coheir of Wm. Heckington, of Bourne, 
co. Lincoln. At the time of her death, March 10, 
1587/8, Jane Cecil was eighty-seven. She was 
buried at St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, on the 
27th (1588, Mrs. Jane Cicell, mother to the 
right honourable Sir William Cicell, Knight, Lord 
Burghley, 27 March). The funeral was attended 

Somerset Herald, and “ the proceedinge to the 

urche for the funereall for Er W” Cecill lord 
burghley his mothe" 1. treasurer of England,” is 

ven in a little volume of heraldic tracts, Harl. 
1354, 


William (not Sir) Heckington had two wives, 
as is evident by his will; whose daughters they 
were I am unable to say, and can ae give the 
Christian name of the first. In his will he 
simply designates himself as William Heck- 
ington :— 

“beyng in good helth & of hole mynde made [it] the 
ffriday before Whitsonday The yere of our lorde 
Mv’ viij',ffurst I bequeth my soule to our lady seynt Mary 
& to all the Hy of heven, - body to be buried in 
the chore w'in the p’isshe church of Burne vnder the 
Stone there as my wif lyeth & my best beste for my 
mortuary after the custome of the countie.” 

He gives 3s. 4d. to our lady of Lincoln; to the 
Trinity guild, 6s. 8d.; to SS. John’s, Margaret’s, 
and Anne’s guilds, the two former 3s. 4d., and the 
latter one 10s.; to the parish church of Burne, 
20s, All my tenements with their appurtenances 
in Stokton that were John Galloway, and my 
lands in Surflet and Pynchebek the which were 
John Waynflet, and also all my lands and tene- 
ments in Morton and Harmston which were Richard 
Happs, be to the “supportacon & the fynding of 
& preest to pray for my soule & all christen soules 
& to syng masse in o¥ lady chapell w'in the pisshe 
church of Burne duryng the space of xxx" yeres”; 
and at the end of that time the said lands were 
to be restored to the right heirs of John Mane, 
John Waynflet, and Richard Happ. I will that 
the Trinity guild have my house by the lane called 
Steirelane (Starlane), that I bought of William 
Moll, to have for a “dirige” song on Trinity Sun- 
day after evensong and mass on the morrow for 
all brethren and sisters’ souls of the said guild. 
** And I will that eu’ prest belongyng to the same 
pisshe of Burne haue iiijd., the Decon ijd., ij pisshe 
clerks of the same churche iiijd. & iij children iijd.” 
Item. I give to the convent of Burne an house lyin 
by Pottes Lane, that some time was Richa 
Palmer’s, upon condition that they shall keep an 
obit for me and my friends yearly for evermore. 
Item. I give all my copy lands in Burne, Dyke, 
Calthorpe, Morton, and Harmethorpe, or else- 
where, and all my messuages, tenements, and 
lands, with their appurtenances, to my wife for the 
term of her life, except the house that Margaret 
Butler dwelled in; and that I will my daughter 
Jane have; and to enter in the same the day that 
it shall please God that she shall be married, with 
all the lands, pastures, and meadows to the same 
belonging. Also after the decease of her mother she 
to have all my freehold lands and to the heir of her 
body lawfully begotten, and all my copyholds and 
nine acres of Thake, in Goobulpark, two gardens in 
Tremheyes, a pingle at Burne wellhead, and another 
at Baby style. If daughter dies s. p., all the lands, 
after decease of her mother, shall remain to the 
churchwardens of Burne for 100 years save one, 
and they to find a priest in St. John’s guild to 
sing at St. John’s altar, in the town church of 
Burne, or in the Abbey church for my soul, my 
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wife’s, and all Christian souls, and for the 
brethren and sisters of the said guild. If they 
find not a priest, that then I will the said lands 
to remain to the right heirs of John Boyse for 
evermore to find one; and if he fails, then I give 
it freely to the convent of Burne Abbey, there to 
be prayed for for evermore. Item. I give and will 
that Jane, my daughter, have the day of her 
marriage 501, of money and her chamber made 
worth 101.; also I give her my best salt of silver, 
a dozen of spoons, and a “ masur,” two harnest 
girdles, one of the best and another of the second, 
her mother to have them during her life. Should 
daughter die before she be married, I will that my 
executrix shall take 20/. of the aforesaid 501. that 
I gave her, and she shall buy a suit of vestments 
and give them to the parish church of Burne, and 
the residue to remain to her mother. Testator 
makes bequests to Alice, Elizabeth, and Richard 
Boyse, but does not state their relationship to him. 
Gives 6s. 8d. each to the four orders of Friars at 
Stamford. To Dame Margaret Walcot, a nun at 
Sempringham, 6s, 8d.; the prior and convent of 
Newstead, 6s. 8d.; and the abbot and convent of 
Vauvde (Vaudey), to have to pray for me, 101. of 
the debt that they owe me besides the obligations. 
To the glazing of Burne “ Clostre & to begynne at 
the lauers & soo to goo as fore furth as V" will to 
praye for me & S[ir] Thomas Borouth.” To the 
churchwardens of the Eygate 20s., to make the 
highway in the Eygate aforesaid and Osterby. I 
will that the bailly of Maxey have a pair of 
brygyndyne with complete harness. Residue of 
goods unbequeathed to wife Alice Hekington, sole 
executrix, and Master Humphrey Walcot, super- 
visor,and gives him five marks for his labour in that 
behalf. Proved at Lambeth Nov. 23, 1509, by 
Tho. Mercer for the relict. Another probate was 

ted to Humphrey Walcot Feb. 14, 1509-10 
Bennett, 24). It is said that David Cecil founded 
achantry in the church of St. George; if he did, 
it is not named in the certificate of the commis- 
sioner for this county. 

As Wm. Hekington quartered with his the 
arms of Walcot, it seems probable that his second 
wife and executrix was of that family. If Wm. 
Hekington had any issue by his first wife he has 
not named them in his will. Jane Cecil, mother 
of the Treasurer, was born about the year 1500, 
and married c.1519. William, her son and heir, was 
born at Bourne Sept. 13, 1520, most probably at 
the house of his grandfather. 

Blore says Jane was daughter and coheir of her 
father Wm. Heckington. I have among my col- 
lections extracts from many parish registers both of 
Stamford and the neighbourhood, and also wills. 
In those of the parish of St. George I found the 
following entry: “1574. John Heckynton y* sonne 
of John Heckynton was buryed xviij Oct.” 
Whether he was kin to the family of William 


Heckington named above I am unable to say. 
His being buried in this church gives colour to 
the supposition that the father was of kin. The 
arms of Heckington are Arg., on a bend, between 
two cottizes gu., three cinquefoils or. Of Walcot, 
Arg., a chevron between three chess rooks ermines. 
Justin Simpson. 
277, Strand. 


Name or Inn Wantep (6" S. viii. '7).—* Five 
Miles from Anywhere” is an old inn at Upware, 
a hamlet—if an inn, a farmhouse, a windmill, 
and a ferry can be held to constitute a hamlet 
—on the right bank of the Cam, about a dozen 
miles from Cambridge and six or seven from Ely. 
Just before reaching it from Cambridge there is a 
loop in the river into which Burwell Lode and 
Reach Lode discharge their sluggish waters after 
joining about a mile away in Burwell Fen. The 
hamlet itself lies in a corner of Wicken Fen, just 
at one end of a raised bank, partly artificial, 
although even the artificial work is of immemorial 
antiquity, which, stretching for some miles along- 
side the river, sometimes near it and sometimes 
a mile away, divides this part of the Cambridge- 
shire Fens from what is still called Soham Mere. 
Some two or three and thirty years ago the land- 
lord of the house—a certain Tom Appleby—had 
the old inn painted and repaired. It was at 
that time nameless, being known only as “the 
inn at Upware”; but the landlord, anxious to 
advertise his adventurous outlay in so God-for- 
gotten a spot, desired that a sign should be given 
it which should distinguish it from ordinary hostels 
built among the busy haunts of men. It happened 
that there existed in those days two societies 
among the Cambridge undergrads, one of which 
was called “ The Society of Idiots,” and the other 
“The Honourable Company of Beersoakers.” I 
do not remember which was the elder of the two, 
but one was an offshoot of the other, and many 
members were common to both. These confrater- 
nities generally engaged “the inn at Upware” for 
the Easter vacation, and high jinks were held dur- 
ing the whole time. Sparring, wrestling, leapfrog 
through the river, skittles, singlestick, and other 
games, many of them invented for the occasion, 
occupied the day; and a fine idiotic character was 
imparted to the proceedings by a rule which for- 
bade any member of the society to say what he 
meant under pain of forfeiting a quart of ale. In 
the evenings the whole country-side assembled at 
the inn, and from the lips of East Anglian suc- 
cessors of the old minstrels and jongleurs I have 
heard there songs which carried one far back into 
the Middle Ages; ballads of the Blind Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green, and the adventures of 
Robin Hood and Little John ; songs of “ A bunch 
of may” and “ A jug of this !” and one marvellous 
ditty about a huge pie into which, when opened, 
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ninety men fell and were drowned, “which took 
away their appetite.” Revels of this kind cried 
aloud for a master, and the need, as usual, evoked 
the man. We had among us an undergraduate— 
one R. R. Fielder, I think, of John’s—the best of 
good fellows, whose admirable vein of idiocy 
amounted to real genius in that direction, and we 
unanimously crowned him “ King of Upware,” 
with despotic power over his willing subjects. To 
him naturally the landlord presented his petition 
when in want of a sign for his renovated hostel, 
and his majesty, after due consideration, solemnly 
decreed that the inn should thereafter for ever be 
known as the “‘ Five Miles from Anywhere.” The 
name does not express a precise topographical 
verity, for the hamlet of Wicken lies within three 
miles ; but it conveys a truth beyond and above 
mere local and concrete accuracy. It may be said, 
with perfect and literal regard for fact, that if there 
be on the face of this planet a single hostel of 
which more than of any other it can be predicated 
that it is five miles from anywhere, it is this inn 
in the Cambridgeshire fens. An Ipior. 


“Sir Hornsoox” (6" §, vii. 407).—This was, 
indeed, “a charming book for children,” and I 
am happy in the possession of the copy which was 
given to me as a child, and which is still in perfect 
condition. It is a thin book of twenty-nine pages, 
size, 5in. by 4in., in a salmon-coloured stiff 
paper cover. Its proper title is “ Sir Hornbook | 
or | Childe Launcelot’s Expedition | a | Gram- 
matico-Allegorical Ballad.” Mine is the fifth edi- 
tion, printed 1818, by C. Whittingham, Printer, 
Goswell Street, London, for N. Hailes, Juvenile 
Library, London Museum, Piccadilly. The stanzas 
are not numbered, but there is a division of sub- 
jects, Nos. i. to vii. The illustrations are six 
in number, including the frontispiece, and are 
early lithographs, I fancy. The frontispiece shows 
the young Childe Launcelot leaning on his spear, 
in his right hand, whilst he blows the bugle-horn, 
held in the left hand, which hangs by a chain from 
the outer door of a castle. The first stanza runs : 

“ O’er bush and briar Childe Launcelot sprung 
With ardent hopes elate, 
And loudly blew the horn that hung 
Before Sir Hornbook's gate.” 


There is a parley, and Sir Hornbook answers 
the challenge. Then the second illustration, to the 
commencement of part ii., shows Sir Hornbook and 
the Childe outside the castle. On Sir Hornbook’s 
back hangs his shield, with the alphabet on it. 
Pouring out from the castle-gate come the troops 
to aid the Childe in the conquest of learning. 
Each has a letter on his shield. The stanzas are : 


“ And out, and out, in hasty rout, 
By ones, twos, threes, and fours, 
His merry men rush’d the walls without, 
And stood before the doors. 


Full six and twenty men were they, 
In line of battle spread, 

The first that came was mighty A, 
The last was little Z.” 


I feel inclined to copy it all, but you would not 
wish that ; so I will only add that the pretty pic- 
ture of a female figure sitting with a book under 
a tree is the fifth illustration, where part vii, 
begins at p. 25, and the verses are :— ° 
“ Sir Syntax dwelt in thick fir-grove 
All strown with scraps of flowers, 
Which he had pluck’d to please his love, 
Among the Muses’ bowers, 
His love was gentle Prosody, 
More fair than morning beam ; 
Who liv'd beneath a flowering tree 
Beside a falling stream. 
They reach’d the tree where Prosody 
Was singing in the shade ; 
Great joy Childe Launcelot had to see, 
And hear that lovely maid.” 


“Singing” suits Prosody better than sitling. I 
should like much to know who was the author; 
perhaps some other correspondent may tell us, 

If Mr. Harrsnorne would like to see and 
touch this treasure he can write to me, for he 
speaks kindly of it, and I am sure would treat it 
tenderly. Gispes Ricavp, 

18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Errer or Errer (6" §. viii. 27).—The above 
name is the usual one in all parts of the country 
for the two harmless Batrachian reptiles Triton 
cristatus and Triton punctatus, which are some- 
times called newts, and which abound in almost 
every piece of stagnant water. Both species often 
leave the water at this time of year (June and 
July), and retire to moist and cool situations on 
land, as, indeed, they are sometimes forced to do 
by the drying up of the ponds. It was evidently 
Triton punctatus, the smaller species, which was 
found in Dr. Nicnoxson’s garden. Full descrip- 
tions of each species will be found in Bell’s British 
Reptiles, or in Our Reptiles, by Dr. Mordecai 
Cooke, London, Hardwicke, 1865. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Eft, or evet, the common lizard, or Lacerta vul- 
garis, is the smallest of the British lizards, and 
commonly seen in gardens near dunghills, and, 
like the slug and toad, occasionally creeps into 
cellars. Thomson, in his Etymons, derives evet 
from the Gothic vate, humidity or water. The 
lizard kind “are all amphibious,” observes Gold- 
smith in his Animated Nature (vols. i.—viii.; 
vol, vii. p. 145, ed, mDccLXXIv.). 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 

[ We have received other replies, far too numerous for 


insertion, to the query of Dr, NicHoLsoy. | 
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Ay Encttsn Sone or 1672 §. viii. 26).— 
This date is an error for 1572, so “‘ sixteen ” should 
be fifteen. Iam an old man, over ninety; I have 
heard it sung at a theatre. The only lines I can re- 
member are these:— 

“No sheep at three shillings sure now can’t be found, 

And a very fat ox—why, ‘twill cost us a pound.” 

H. T. E. 


Barry, tHe Crown (6 §. viii. 47).— Tom 
Barry, the equestrian clown, was of Hibernian 
origin, and began his professional career in 1843 
with Samwell’s circus. He soon after joined Batty 
at Astley’s, where he remained as clown to the 
ring for some years, playing Irish characters in the 
equestrian spectacles produced on the stage, and 
appearing at Vauxhall in the equestrian entertain- 
ments given in the summer. In 1848 his strong 
objection to Wallett, a rival clown to the ring, 
having the first “‘ wheezes,” or jests, during the 
pauses of the circus-riders, induced him to throw 
up his engagement and take a tavern in the vicinity 
of Astley’s. Tom Barry, however, returned to his 
old position in 1851 and 1852, and vainly endea- 
voured to recover his early popularity. He died 
at the age of forty-seven, March 26, 1857. Tom 
Barry’s chief qualification for a circus clown was 
the power of exhibiting extemporaneous humour 
when ed called upon to make a speech 
on some subject proposed by the audience. Most 
circus clowns have to study and rehearse orations 
written for them. E. Biancnarp. 


Westminster Scnootn (6 vii. 505).—The 
Ministry of the Duke of Newcastle is not unlikely 
to be that inquired for, as he was a Westminster 
man, and seems to have entertained a regard 
for his schoolfellows. Vincent Bourne,’ for in- 
stance, dedicates his Poems to the duke as a 
“condiscipulus,” and was offered valuable Church 
preferment by him if he would take orders. In 
the early t of the eighteenth century West- 
minster School was very flourishing, both in the 
number and rank of its scholars, so that it is pro- 
bable that many educated there would be in a 
— to hold office. Bishop Newton, himself a 

estminster scholar, speaks with pride of the 
school during his time in his very interesting 
autobiography. W. E. 


Pronunciation or “ (6 vii. 466). 
—In the remarks upon whole, I find my opinion 
quoted that the spelling of the word with w does 
not date before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; to which Mr. Lynn adds, “ The analogy 
of one shows that the sound of an initial w may 
have existed without the letter itself in the written 
word.” But it may be said, on the other side, that 
the old sound of one was precisely own, a sound 
which is still preserved in the derivatives only, 
alone, and atone, as I have often observed before. 


Now my opinion has always been that the w 
heard in one dates, just like the spelling whole, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Accordingly, we ought to find occasional examples 
of the spelling won or woon at that date, when 
spelling was, for the more part, still phonetic. 
After much search I have found an example of 
undeniable “king’s English,” for the writer is 
no other than Henry VIII. himself. In Ellis’s 
Original Letters, i. 236, he writes hole for whole ; 
in the same, i. 239, he has oon for one, and again 
in ii. 30. But in ii. 130 he writes to Katharine 
Parr as follows: “ For as thys day...... we begynne 
thre bateryse [%. ¢., begin to make three batteries], 
and have three mynys goyng, by-syd won whyche 
hath done hys execution in scakyng and teryng 
off woon of theyre grettest bulwarks.” I repeat 
that there is no trace of whole with w, or of one 
with w, before the year 1500. 
Water W. 
Cambridge. 


Cowrer’s Pew 1x Otwey Cavurcn (6" §. vii. 
505; viii. 10).—May I be respectfully allowed to 
urge that in a periodical of the type of “ N. & Q.,” 
which is read by men of all theological and political 
classes, such expressions ought not to be indulged 
in by your correspondents as A. J. M. has per- 
mitted himself to use concerning John Newton’s 
preaching? He must surely know that to a section 
of the Church of England, to say nothing of the 
great Nonconformist body, the Gospel as preached 
by John Newton is the one dear and sacred thin 
which they cannot bear to hear profaned. Woul 
not his feelings be outraged if such terms were 
applied by another correspondent to that which 
he deems the true Gospel? I say no more, lest 
I should transgress my own limits, or give as much 
pain to your correspondent as he has given to me. 
As to the matter of fact, I have not at this moment 
a collection of Cowper’s letters at hand; but I feel 
certain that Iam right in saying that the poet 
himself did not share your correspondent’s opinion, 
and that he has left on record sentiments which 
show that in his own belief the society of Newton, 
and the Gospel as preached by him, had far more 
to do with the cure of his insanity than with its 
cause. HERMENTRUDE. 


It is grievous to hear of what is going on at 
Olney under the plea of “church restoration,” 
which there, as in numerous other churches, is 
sweeping away with the besom of destruction 
many of our time-honoured relics. Who is not 
indignant at the fact that the pulpit of John 
Newton, Thomas Scott, and other celebrated 
divines of the last century is threatened to be 
supplanted by a modern abortion of “ medieval” 
taste, worse than the “ churchwarden architecture ” 
which has so often deformed the edifices it pretended 
to transform and beautify? Let us hope that your 
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correspondent’s remarks may yet have a good effect 
on the conscience of Olney. But A. J. M. will 
excuse me if I point out a phrase in his communi- 
cation which will give pain to many a sympathetic 
mind, he himself having, as he says, no sympathy 
with John Newton, “whose coarse and brutal 
* gospel’ helped to drive Cowper mad.” The writer 
is not justified in using that language, and I think 
that, on further reflection, he will regret that he 
did so. It is a fact that if one thing more than 
another helped to retard the progress of that in- 
sidious malady which became the bane of poor 
Cowper’s life, it is to be found in the intimate 
friendship which subsisted between him and 
Newton at Olney. Has A. J. M. ever read 
Newton’s Cardiphonia? If not, and he will do 
so, and after the perusal term Newton’s “ gospel” 
“coarse and brutal,” my astonishment and regret 
will be infinitely greater than they now are. 
W. W. 8. 


“Gotpen Grove” (6" §. vii. 405).—It was 
first pointed out in Eden’s edition of the Golden 
Grove, in vol. vii. p. 618 of Taylor’s Works, that 
“ many sentences in the Via Pacis are taken from 
a Kempis, De Imit. Christi” (note, p. 618). It might 
have been said that by far the greater part of the 
little work is so derived, for such appears to be the 
case from a copy of an earlier edition (1846) which 
I possess, annotated in MS. by a late occasional 
contributor to the earliest series of “N. & Q.,” 
and which I saw previously to the appearance of 
vol, vii. u.s. It would not be amiss if the several 

es were specified in a fresh issue. Now that 
attention is directed to the subject some further 
points might come out, as, for example, “ vir- 
tuously,” at the close of the Golden Grove (vol. vii. 
p. 617), ‘ae es ” in the original ; but these 
two are the only passages which are specified by 
Mr. Eden. Ep. Marsnatt. 


A Brass Toxen (6 §. vii. 408).—I do not 
suppose that Mr. Starer’s token has any history 
in particular, It is simply a specimen of one of the 
twenty thousand tradesmen’s tokens issued in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Boyne, in his work on 
tokens, describes seventeen different ones issued 
by the various towns bearing the name of Wy- 
combe. The initials described as “T. L. A.” 
should be read “T. A. L.,” as the initial of the 
surname was usually placed above the initials of 
the husband and wife. T. B. 


Tae Smatiest Parish Cavrcn Enctanp 

6" §. vi. 514; vii. 392, 472)—The Rector of 

ileombe has courteously supplied me with the 

dimensions of his church, to which reference has 

y made. Its total length is 35 ft. 3 in. 

The nave is 21 ft. 8in. long by 13 ft. wide, and 
the chancel 13 ft. 7 in. long by 11 ft. 2 in. wide. 
J. Maske, 


Tue River Name Isis (6" 8S. vi. 409; vii, 
156, 450).—That the Thames above Dorchester 
was anciently called Ose or Ouse is proved by the 
Isle of Oseney, near Oxford. The name was after- 
wards corrupted to Isis and Ox, which squares 
with the river names Ax, Ex, Ix, and Ux. Ety- 
mologically considered, such names as Thames and 
Ouse might be applied to any river name. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Carerwars (6 vii. 88, 354, 396, 476).—I 
look upon the remarks at the last reference as 
unfortunate. It seems such a pity that the most 
elementary principles of etymology still remain as 
unknown to the multitude as caviare was to the 
Elizabethan public. Two principles are here 
stated, and both of them are transparent fallacies, 
The first is that “popular words should have a 
Teutonic source.” . ave already exploded this 
fallacy in my remarks on the Wiltshire dialect 
published for the English Dialect Society. Any 
one who knows anything about our dialects, espe- 
cially those of the South, knows that words of purely 
French origin are quite common. Examples are 
needless. I am aware that the glossarists are never 
tired of printing in their prefaces that our pro- 
vincial words are “ of Saxon origin”; but they com- 
monly put themselves out of court by misspelling 
Anglo-Saxon words in the most hideous manner, 
at once proving that they do not know what they 
are talking about. The other fallacy is that cater 
can be derived from G. quer, because the F. mére 
is derived from Lat. mater — that is to say, we 
know water can run up hill because we constantly 
see it running down hill ! 

Wa ter W. Sxeat. 

Cambridge. 


Boneay, Surroix §. vii. 408).—In Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary of England, vol. i. 
p- 431, will be found the following explanation, 
which I am afraid C. A. 8. will hardly consider 
satisfactory : “ This place is said to have derived 
its name from the term le-bon-eye, signifying ‘the 
good island,’ in consequence of its being nearly 
surrounded by the river Waveney, which was once 
a broad stream.” G. FisHer. 


“Bun [doubtful], but perhaps, from bén, B., 
the trunk of a tree. Ex.: Bun-gay [Suff.], the ga 
or place of some noted tree-stump ” (Edmunds’s 
Traces of History in the Names of Places, 1869, 
p. 145). IRONDELLE. 


Worps South Devon (6 S. vii. 
447).—Mr. Mippteton may derive assistance in 
compiling a list of these by consulting the Reports 
of the Committee on Verbal Provincialisms in the 
annual volumes of Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association from 1877. He may also usefully 
refer to a paper on ancient Exeter and its trade 


in the volume for 1872. In this the late Sir Joha 
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Bowring furnished a list of words, many of evident 
French origin, used within the writer’s recollection 
by workmen employed by his father in the woollen 
trade. Suent was one of these words, and it is 
still in frequent use in Devonshire, though, accord- 
ing to my experience, Mr. Mippteron’s defini- 
tion of it is not so applicable as that given by 
Halliwell, “smooth, even, regular, quiet, easy, 
insinuating, placid.” Thus, a piece of well-oiled 
machinery is said to work suent. 
R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 
Exeter. 


Russert Worstep (6" §. vii. 468).—See Rus- 
sells, in the Draper’s Dictionary, by S. W. Beck. 
He appears to trace the manufacture to end of 
fifteenth or beginning of sixteenth century. 

H. A. 8. J. M, 

Tae Cross on Loaves (6 vii. 427).—In 
Hangary and in Austria a kind of small round 
loaf in ordinary use always has a cross cut on it. 
These loaves are called “emperor’s loaves” 
(Kaiser-semmel). In old-fashioned houses in 
Hungary before the large flat loaves are cut the 
sign of the cross is made upon them with the point 
of the knife. These loaves are round, and about 
two feet in diameter. W. Henry Jonzs. 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull, 


Armicer Famity (6 §. vii. 428). — The 
Armigers of Suffolk were formerly seated at 
Ottley. Some lands called Armigers in that parish 
were held by Robert Armiger in 11 Richard II. 
(1386). John Armiger died in 1539. Thomas 
was father of a Thomas Armiger, of Bury St. 


Edmunds, Some of the Armigers were lords of 
Monewden, co. Suffolk. C. 
Colchester. 


The following notes about the Armiger family 
may be interesting to M. pe P. Sir Clement 
Armiger (styled of Cople, Bedfordshire) married 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Edward Gostwick, 
second baronet of Willington, and widow of Wil- 
liam Spencer, of Cople. 

William Armiger, of North Creak, Norfolk, was 
the first husband of Elizabeth Lucie, who after- 
wards remarried (as second wife) Jeremy Black- 
man, ancestor of Sir Henry George Harnage, 

art. 

Thomas Armiger married about 1540-50 Eliza- 
_ Heigham, of the family of Heigham, of Hun- 
ston, 

Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide refers to the 
Armiger pedigree as follows : “ Harleian Society, 
viii, 76.” Siema. 


When in search of a supposed marriage be- 
tween a Knyvett and an Armiger, I found a very 
good account of the latter family in vol. i. of 
Davy’s Suffolk Pedigrees, Additional MS. No. 


19,115, f. 150 ; but, not finding the intermarriage, 
did not copy the pedigree. Le Neve says that 
Clement Armiger, of Bloomsbury, was knighted 
at Whitehall June 18, 1660 (vide Harleian MSS. 
No. 5,801). Blomefield’s History of Norfolk 
(1739-75), with its continuation by Parkin (1805- 
1810), has a pedigree, also much information con- 
cerning the name, well indexed. J. 8. 


A branch of this family appears to have settled 
at Cople, co. Beds, as in the Visitation of 1664 
for this county, in the Heralds’ College, there is a 

digree of Armiger, of Cople. For pedigree see 
Harl. MSS. 891, f. 32; 1449, f. 44b; 1560, f. 275; 
1820, f. 33b, in British Museum. Also Visita- 
tion of Suffolk, 1612, p. 108, ed. W. C. Metcalfe, 
F.S.A., 1882; and Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, 
p. 76, ed. Harleian Society. I have a few notes 
relative to the above family, which I shall be 
pleased to send to M. pe P. if he will communi- 
cate with me. F. A. Buaypes. 

Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Lomparpy Portars (6 §, vii. 429).—It has 
been an old custom in my county (Warwick) to 
plant a poplar tree on the birth of a child ; I be- 
lieve on the principle that the tree growing 
quickly will be fit to cut in twenty-one years, 
and prove of some value when the child comes of 
age. Henry ©. Kyicar. 


P.S.—The poplar was principally used in War- 
wickshire for the manufacture of pattens. 


I copy the following from Mr, C. A. Johns’s 
Forest Trees of Britain :— 

“The white poplar is atree of very rapid growth...... 
Crelyn recommends it as a fit tree to be planted by ‘ such 
late builders as seat their houses in naked and un- 
sheltered places, and that would put a guise of antiquity 
upon any new inclosure; since by these, while a man ia 
on a voyage of no long continuance, his house and lands 
may be so covered as to be hardly known at his return.’ 
The black poplar is a tree of very rapid growth, and 
attains a great size. It is consequently often planted as 
an ornamental tree, though within the last thirty years 
its place has been much usurped by foreign species.”’— 
Pp. 163-5. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Tar or A Gentteman” (6% §, vii. 
469).—I have an edition of The Gentleman’s 
Calling, which I presume is the book A. 8. P. 
refers to. My copy was printed in 1672, and has 
bound along with it The Lively Oracles given 
to us; or, the Christian’s Birth-right and Duty, 
&c.; as also Private Devotions. A catalogue of 
some books printed by, or rather for, Robert 
Pawlet, which follows the Private Devotions, tells 
the reader The Gentleman’s Calling [is] written by 
the author of the Whole Duty of Man ; while in 
a few introductory lines to The Gentleman’s Call- 
ing we learn Mr. Garthwait was the publisher of 
both books, The latter hook is divided into nine 
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sections. The first is headed, “Of Business and 
Callings in General”; the second, “Of Varieties 
of Callings”; the third, “The Particulars of the 
Gentleman’s Advantages above others”; the 
fourth, “The Branches of his Calling founded in 
the first Advantage, that of Education”; the fifth, 
“Of the Second Advantage, Wealth”; the sixth, 
“ Of the Third Advantage of Time”; the seventh, 
“Of the Fourth Advantage, that of Authority ”; 
the eighth, “The Last Advantage, that of Reputa- 
tion”; the ninth, “The Conclusion.” My copy 
has two extraordinary engravings, one a figure of 
a man sitting apparently in a prison-cell, in which 
is a small window, with some sort of circular 
building in the distance. On a table lies a closed 
book, showing the leather ties, loose ; the figure’s 
eyes are turned upward, while unmistakable tears 
are falling down his cheeks ; his hands are clasped, 
and a mantle covers the figure, including the back 
part of the head. Under all is “ Jeremiah xiii., 
17,” and the words, “ Mine eye shall ran downe 
with teares, because the Lords flock is carried away 
captive.” Ontheopposite page is the otherengraving, 
the figure of a man again. Similar small window, 
with a building, through the windows of which 
flames are issuing. This figure wears acrown. The 
eyes are evidently out, but we have the tears in 
greater abundance. A chain is round the neck 
attached to the wrists, and evidently connected 
with the legs. From what is under it all (Zedekiah, 
Jer. xxxix.), the figure is intended to represent 
Zedekiah, The author of The Gentleman’s Call- 
ing seems to have been rather prolific, at least 
from the little I have seen and read of his pro- 
ductions ; thus, The Whole Duty of Man, The 
Causes of Decay of Christian Piety, The Ladies’ 
Calling, &c., with those named at the beginning 
of these jottings. Avrrep Onas, Jonas, 
Swansea. 


Errmotocy or or Limtneron (6" §, 
vii. 427).—Collinson, in his History of Somerset, vol. 
iii. p. 218, explains it by writing, “The town on 
the torrent (Lim in the old British, from the Greek 
word Acuvn, signifying as much), lies, &c., on the 
river Yeo or Ivel.” I question if he is altogether 
correct in his surmise, Whatever the derivation 
of Lim, it would appear to have reached us through 
a Teutonic medium. In full, the word means, of 
course, the abode of the Limings. In a not wide 
neighbourhood we find Speckington, Ashington, 
Horsington, Pointington, Alvington, Barrington, 
Puckington, &c. One only parish near here do I 
know with a similar termination which would 
seem to have a different origin, Seavington, which 
was formerly Seofenempton, or Sevenhampton. 


Nornis. 
South Petherton, Somerset. 


“ Lyme, E., anciently Liming, from lim, lime or 
mud, Ex., Lyme (Dorset), Lyming-ton (Hante.), 


Lymm (Ches.), Lyminge (Kent)” (F. Edmunds’s 
em of History in the Names of Places, 1869, 
p. 214). HIRONDELLE, 


This names translates “ the enclosure at or near 
the river Len or Lin” (from the British len, lin, 
lyn, lan=water), It grew after this fashion ; 
Lentun, Linton, Limton, Limnton, Liminton, 
Lymington. The name in Domesday is found 
written Lentune. Conf. the synonymous names 
Lynton and Plympton. R, 8. Cuarnocr, 


This must be searched for in the Celtic, as it is 
clearly of the same root as the Portum Lemanis of 
the Antonine Itinerary of Britain. The root is 
closely allied to our English word limit, which 
Prof. Skeat marks as of doubtful etymology, — 
Littré gives it from the Latin limitem. 
following places in England derive their names 
from the same source: Lymm, -in Cheshire, close 
to the Irwell, the boundary between that county 
and Lancashire ; Lympne (Portum Lemanis), in 
Kent, set down as Limes in Domesday ; Lymps- 
ham, in Brent Marsh, Somerset ; Lympston, near 
Exmouth, Devon; Lyme Regis, Dorset; and 
Lymington, Hants. On examination of the map 
it will be found that all these places are end towns 
or villages, i.¢., the ends or limits of ways or roads, 
or were originally so. Lympne, Lymington, Lyme 
Regis, and Lympston, on the south coast, are more 
or less so now. Lympsham was at the end of the 
firm land in the marsh, and I believe the situation 
of Lymington, of which Mr. Lynw seeks the ety- 
mology, to be similar, or to have been so formerly, 

Epwin Svoper. 

Taunton. 


Decrpnerer To tHE (6" §, vi. 408 ; vii. 
95).—There is another mention of this office to be 
found in The Remains of Thomas Hearne, which 
may be worth quoting as an illustration of its 
duties :— 

«1723. May 13. A sham plot having been contrived, 
and the bishop of Rochester (Dr. Francis Atterbury) 
being accused as one in it (they having forged three 
letters in his name in cipher, which Wills, the decipherer, 
hath interpreted), last week his lordship was upon his 
tryal, but was hindered making his defence. However, 
he spoke a most excellent speech of more than two hours 
long, in delivering which he is said to have fainted twice, 
having been strangely harassed and insulted.”—Second 
edition, vol. ii, p. 160, 

Joun PicxrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Surely one cannot be far wrong in guessing 
that in the good old days of intrigue and melo- 
dramatic “ priceless packets” the duties of this 
official were to translate for his royal master the 
cipher-writing of intercepted letters and papers. 

Witrrep Hanrorave. 

Is there an allusion to this office in the follow- 


ing passage 1— 
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“Tn consideration of which, it is finally agreed, by the 
aforesaid hearers and spectators, That they neither in 
themselves conceal, nor suffer by them to be concealed, 
any state-decypherer, or politic picklock of the scene, so 
solemnly ridiculous as to search out who was meant by 
the gingerbread-women, who by the hobby-horse man, 
who by the costardmonger, nay, who by their wares.”— 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, The Induction, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Gambetta §. vii. 25, 97, 297),—The 
ordinary meaning of this word is a wooden leg. 
If, as is generally supposed, surnames mostly come 
from nicknames, it is probable that Gambetta got 
his patronymic from one of his ancestors wearing 
a wooden leg. I doubt if “ Gianbattista” would 
rub down into “Gambetta,” though the Italian 
transformations of names, particularly double names, 
are often surprising. But in that case there is no 
need for the bearer to be born on St, John’s Eve. 
“John-Baptist” and “Baptist” are common 
names in most Christian countries except Eng- 
land. R. H. Busx. 


Qvarrerincs §. vi. 246, 521 ; vii. 276).— 
I do not think N. quite appreciates that your full 
shield tells, in a great measure, your pedigree, or 
he would not speak of shields with many “ quar- 
ters” (by which he means quarterings, quite a 
different thing from quarters) having a bad effect. 
What artists call “breadth” has no place in 
heraldry. Your quarterings show the heiresses 
from whom you are descended, and, if it is your 
full shield, the heiresses also from whom they are 
descended, which are often far too numerous to get 
into a seal. One way of doing the thing correctly 
is to use only your paternal coat. Another way, 
if you wish to put in your quarterings, is to add 
each heiress’s paternal coat in due chronological 
order after your own coat. Many of these heiresses, 
however, have a right to quarterings themselves ; 
therefore, if you wish to display your full shield, 
take the third way, and after each heiress’s paternal 
coat add her quarterings in due order before you 
come to the next heiress and the quarterings she 
inherits. It is not every one who can be per- 
suaded that your pedigree regulates your shield, 
and that your family history it is which regulates 
both of them. 


Satispury Srreet, Straxp §. vii. 390). 
—Among my MSS. I have a deed of two skins 
entitled “ Articles of Agreement,” dated the 8th 
of June, 1765, and made between the Right Hon. 
James, Earl of Salisbury, of the one part, and 
James Paine, of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, of the other part. In consideration of a 
lease, &c., the said Paine agrees to erect upon 
“ All that piece or parcel of ground situate on the south 
side of the Strand, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, called Salisbury Street, abutting north against 
several areas belonging to houses in the Strand, being 


the estate of the said Earl of Salisbury and now occupied 
under agreements with Joseph Pearse, Samuel Sanders, 
Edward Dickenson, and George Veal, south against the 
River Thames, bounded east by a passage leading from 
the River Thames towards the Strand, reserved for the 
use of the inhabitants of Salisbury Street and Cecil 
Street, and west by Ivy Lane,” 

the same ground being from the said areas north 
to the Thames south 277 feet 8 inches long, and 
at the north end 83 feet 9 inches wide, and at the 
south end 73 feet wide (as shown on the plan ac- 
companying the said articles), To hold, &c., to 
said Paine for the term of seventy-five years from 
the 24th day of June instant at the rent of a 
peppercorn the first year and 1391. for every year 
after during the same term. The said Paine, his 
heirs and assigns, to take down all the existing 
buildings on the said grounds and to erect 
within four years from the date hereof, others 
in their place, to the satisfaction, &c., of the said 
earl on the east and west side of the said street, 
“leaving a space or opening at the south-east end, 
between the buildings and the river Thames, of 
24 feet at least for the use of turning carriages,” 
&e. Then follows the description of the materials 
to be used in the same buildings, and the follow- 
ing clause, which is certainly worthy of a little 
study so far as regards a right of way from the 
Strand to the present Embankment :— 

“ And also the said James Paine, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns, are to make a new and sub- 
stantial abutment against the River Thames, with a 
parapet wall or other sufficient fence, And also to make 
a good and commodious causeway from the stairs at the 
end of the said street (which the said Earl of Salisbury 
hath agreed to rebuild at his own cost and charge) down 
to low water mark, which stairs and causeway shall be 
used at all times in common by the inhabitants of Salis- 
bury Street and Cecil Street, and other of the said Earl's 
tenants and occupiers in the Strand, and that the said 
Earl’s tenants or occupiers in Cecil Street and the Strand, 
or any person acting for or under them, and all other 
persons now having a right to and using and 7 
ing the same shall have liberty of coming into, through, 
or upon the said street and foot paths thereof, to and 
from the Strand to the River Thames, and of landing or 
relanding goods for their own purposes, and that a com- 
modious way by steps or otherwise shall be made from 
the street to the intended new stairs to accommodate the 
said Earl's tenants and others as aforesaid.” 


And that all persons not privileged and not 
tenants of the said earl who shall use such stairs 
and landing-place hereby allowed shall pay a pro- 
portionate part of the expenses in keeping the said 
passage from the north end to the Thames in 
proper repair. And no other wharf or landing- 
place is to be made or used there during the said 
term; the said Paine binding himself in a penalty 
of 2,0001. for the due performance of the agree- 
ment here entered into. This agreement is dated 
1765, and expired in 1840. It is signed by the 
earl, and has a good impression of his armorial seal. 
T. C, 
110, Greenwood Road, Dalston, 
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Tae Antiquity or §, 
vi. 387; vii. 112).—The Rev. T. Wilson, in his 
Archeological Dictionary, 1783, says this, s. v.:— 

“ Latrunculi, © game amongst the Romans, of much 
the same nature with our chess. The latrunculi were 

roperly the chessmen, called also Latrones and Calculi, 

hey were made of glass, and distinguished by black 
and white colours. Sometimes they were made of wax, 
or other convenient substance. Some give the invention 
of this game to Palamedes when at the siege of Troy; 
Seneca attributes it to Chilon {sie}, one of the seven 
Grecian sages ; others honour Pyrrhus with the inven- 
tion ; and others again contend that it is of Persian 
origin—but is not this Lis de land caprind? Frequent 
allusions to this game are met with in the Roman classics, 
and a little poem was written upon it addressed to Piso, 
which some say was the work of Ovid, others of Lucan, 
in the end of some editions of whose works it is to be 
found. This game expresses so well the chance and 
order of war, that it is, with great appearance of pro- 
bability, attributed to some military officer as the in- 
ventor, One Canius Junius was so exceedingly fond of 
chess, that after he was sentenced to death by Caligula, 
he was found playing, but interrupted in his game by a 
call to execution; he obeyed the summons, but first 
desired the centurion who brought the fatal order to 
bear witness that he had one man upon the board more 
than his antagonist, that he might not falsely brag of 
victory when his adversary should be no more.” 

Frepx. Rowe. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Sranpina at Prayers (6" §S, vi. 367; vii. 32, 
477).—In the early ages of the Church it was 
doubtless the custom to stand during the celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy. The bishop, the archpriests, 
and the officiating clergy had their appointed 
seats, but the rest of the clergy, as well as the 
laity, stood throughout the service. Guillois, in 
his Catéchisme Théologique, states that seats for 
the laity were not introduced into the churches 
before the twelfth century. The praying figures 
painted on the walls of the Roman catacombs are, 
if I recollect aright, always represented as stand- 
ing. Even now in the Latin rite this posture is 
the ordinary one for the priest when officiating or 
assisting at the solemn offices of the Church. At 
Mass the celebrant stands all the time that he is 
reciting the prayers, though, as an external mark 
of adoration, he makes a genuflection in silence 
at certain parts of the service. The clergy who 
are officially present kneel only for the consecra- 
tion, At the offices of Matins, Vespers, Compline, 
&c., they say all the prayers standing. In Catholic 
countries I have sometimes seen ordinary laymen 
retain the same posture during the most solemn 

rts of divine service—such, for instance, as the 

nediction given with the Holy Sacrament. These 
ple merely bowed their heads. The clergy and 
laity of the Greek Church always stand at prayer, 
except once a year, at Vespers on the feast of 
Pentecost, when they kneel during the long prayers 
that are then sodied. They also kneel at confes- 
sion. Those of the Russian Church frequently 


make use of the kneeling posture, which, together 
with certain other forms, they have probably 
borrowed from the Latins. At the Liturgy, how- 
ever, or Mass they stand. In the Catholic churches 
of the Greek rite the priests and servers do not 
bond the knee during the Mass. Like the other 
Greeks, they make profound bows, bending the 
body almost double. But though standing is the 
more ancient custom at the ordinary services of 
the Church, kneeling also has come down to us 
from the time of Christ himself. He knelt during 
His prayer in the garden (Luke xxii. 41). St. 
Paul also and his companions knelt (Acts xx. 36, 
and xxi. 5). St. Jerome, writing of St. Paula, 
says: “ Prostrato ante crucem, quasi pendentem 
Dominum cerneret, adorabat ” (Epist. ad Eustoch.). 
The Council of Nice orders the kneeling posture 
except on Sundays and during Paschal time ; and 
the genuflections that follow the reading of the 
Passion on Good Friday may be found in the 
ancient Sacramentary attributed to Pope St. 
Gelasius, Cc. W. 8. 


It is the custom in Scotland, both in the Esta- 
blished Kirk and in the Free Kirk, for the wor- 
shippers to stand at prayers and to sit while sing- 
ing. Has this been adopted to make the Scotch 
protest against the Church of Rome at the Re- 
formation all the more emphatic ? 

Wa. Dossoy. 

Preston. 


Cromwett axp Rossext (6" S. vii. 368, 413, 
457).—I can only refer O. C. to the edition of 
Burke’s Landed Gentry published in 1880 for the 
genealogy of the family of Cromwell-Russell. The 
whole of the extract from Burke cannot have been 
printed in “ N. & Q.,” or it would have been seen 
that Elizabeth, Anne, and Dorothy, mentioned as 
cousins of the late Oliver Cromwell, were, in fact, 
the daughters of Richard Cromwell, the son of the 
Protector. They lived far on into the eighteenth 
century. Two of the sisters were married, but 
died childless; the third sister died a spinster. 
The London Library contains a work, in one 
volume, called The House of Cromwell, in which 
might probably be found some interesting in- 
formation on this subject. There must be a copy 
of it in the Library of the British Museum. 

E. Barciay. 

Wickham Market. 


“Divive Breatuines” (5 §, xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433, 478).—I have lately met with, in a 
cottage in this parish, a duodecimo copy of this 
very scarce little book. The title-page, un- 
fortunately, is missing, but otherwise the book is 
perfect and in good condition. It consists of: an 
address “To the Christian Reader,” signed “Thy 
Cordial Friend, Christopher Perin”; “The Con- 
tents of the Several Meditations,” 4 pages; 4 
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hundred “ Divine Breathings,” 127 pages; and 
“Pious Reflections of a Devout Reader,” 5 pages. 
I take the date of the edition to be about 1780. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Dockine A Scorp (6 §. vii. 28, 335):— 

“In 1824 a woman was at Philadelphia, in America, 
sentenced ‘ to be placed in a certain instrument of cor- 
rection called a cucking or ducking stool, and plunged 
three times into the water’; but the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania rescinded this order, and decided that ‘ the 
punishment was obsolete and contrary to the spirit of 
the age, "—“ N. & Q.,” 1"8. ix. 232; Old Yorkshire, i. 
134. 


Cardiff. 


Burretn (6 §, vii. 168, 376).—The present 
Bargh-on-Bain (pronounced Bruff-on-Bain) is in 
early records Burreth. In Domesday Book it is 
indeed Burgrede and Burg, but in Inqu. Non. it 
is Burreth and Burgh-super-Bayn; in Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica Boreth, and in Testa de Neville 
Burret ; in Cal. Rot. Chart. Burreth. There is a 
Roman camp close by, which accounts for the 
prefix of the older name, while the suflix rede 
(Domesday Book), and reth, in later records, may 
refer to some forest clearing (North of England 
rod, Dan. réd), which are still frequently known 
in Lincolnshire as redings (cf. Yorkshire ridding), 

bably from O.N. ry&ja, to clear land. Cf. 

tch red and redde. G. S. 8. 


or Quotations Wantep §, 
viii, 27).— 
“ The eternal fitness of things.” 
An expression frequently in the mouth of Square, the 
“philosopher,” in Zom Jones, See, ¢.g., bk. iv. ch. iv. 
E. Leaton 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Prof. S. Bugge’s Studies on Northern Mytholygy shortly 
Examined. By Prof. Dr. George Stephens, (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Tuts valuable paper is a portion of the Mémoires de la 

Société Royale des Antiqguaires du Nord, for 1882-1884, 

and has been printed at Copenhagen. A short time 

ago Prof. 8. Bugge startled the world by propounding a 

theory that the ‘Teutonic mythology as we know it was, 

for the most part, not what we have conceived to be an 
ancient faith but in a great measure a corruption of 

Christianity. The legends it is confessed on all hands 

bear in parts a striking likeness to some facts recorded 

in the Gospel histories and in the fables that have grown 
up round them, and it was endeavoured to be demon- 
strated that these Christian ideas had in a corrupted 
form been received by the Northmen. The opinion was 
not absolutely new, but it has been worked out by Prof, 

Bugge with great zeal and learning. It was judged on 

purely @ priort arguments highly improbable that the 

rich dream-world of northern mythology, as we know it, 
have had such an origin. A not dissimilar line 


of argument has been used in a hundred forgotten books 
to show that the mythology of Greece was but a reflec- 
tion of the history of the Old Testament; that Hercules 
was Samson, Bacchus Noah, and Goliath one or other 
of the Hellenic giants. This is now known to be mere 
dreaming, and it seemed to those who had no deep know- 
ledge of northern lore that Prof. Bugge’s speculations 
were but a higher type of the same class. It was not, 
however, clear to most of us until Prof. Stephens entered 
the field how very little there was to be said in favour 
of this new departure. It will be conceded at once by 
all persons who know anything of old northern literature 
that many of the tales have been to some degree affected 
by contact with Christian ideas; but this is very widely 
different from believing that the mythology as we know 
it isnot a genuine relic of heathendom. Prof. Stephens 
is probably the greatest authority we have on heathen 
Scandinavia and its people. His great book on runic 
inscriptions is a monument of learning and industry 
which has few equals. Students naturally looked for an 
expression of opinion by him as to these new views. 
He has very decidedly condemned them, and has brought 
such an array of facts to bear on the subject that we 
question whether any persons in this country or in 
America will for the future have doubts as to the 
genuineness of that picturesque mythology which we 
have long believed enshrouded the religious faith and 
the scientific knowledge of our forefathers, His paper 
on the Balder myth seems to us quite conclusive. That 
there is a certain likeness between it and the history of 
our Redeemer must strike every one ; but that Balder is 
a distorted reflection of Jesus Christ is, we hold, 

roved by Prof. Stephens to be utterly impossible. 
Whether the likeness can otherwise be accounted for 
we are not in a position to eay. We do not ourselves 
believe that it can, without travelling into regions of 
thought which are outside the realm of history. Prof, 
Stephens holds “the great outlines of our northern god- 
lore to be as relatively old and independent as that of 
any other ancient race.” This is undoubtedly true, and 
is in no conflict with the view that some details we find 
may have come from classic fables or from the teaching 
of the Church, The work, though mainly controversial, 
contains much that will interest those who have no call 
to take sides in the conflict. The account of the Gos- 
forth cross occupies several pages, and the engravings 
by which it is illustrated are everything that could be 
wished for. A cast of this precious relic is, we believe, 
now in the South Kensington Museum. We trust that 
those of our readers who doubt the accuracy of Prof. 
Stephens’s interpretation of its sculptures will, before 
making up their minds, take his book with them and 
study the details line by line, 


Sussex Folk-lore and Customs connected with the Seasons. 
By Frederick Ernest Sawyer. Reprinted from the 
“Sussex Archeological Collections.” (Lewes, Wolff.) 

Tuis book does not contain much that is new, but is, not- 

withstanding, a most useful compilation, In folk-lore, 

as in other studies, it is not only important to know what 

a thing is but where it has come from. A collection of 

fossils would have small value if we were not informed 

of the places whence they came, So if folk-lore is 
to be made of real service in the interpretation of the 
history of man it is of the utmost importance that local 
classification shall not be neglected. At the Red Lion 

Inn, Old Shoreham, a custom called “the bushel” is 

still kept up, which seems to us very ancient, A vessel 

holding a bushel is decorated with flowers, paper, &c 

and on New Year's Day is filled with beer, from which all 

comers may drink free. It seems that on the Sunday 
in the middle of or preceding Brighton races a feir wag 
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held called White Hawk Fair. Its origin is said to be 
lost in antiquity. Mr. Sawyer says that it is hardly yet 
stamped out. 


Caxton's Game and Playe of the Chesse, 1474, A vet- 
batim reprint of the first edition, With an Introduc- 
tion by W. E. A. Axon. (Stock.) 

Tats is by far the most convenient reprint of the book 
which was long considered to be the first work printed 
in England. The supposition that it is the first book 
from the press of Caxton may be a mistake, and 
we think it euch, though there are persons, whose 
jadgment is worthy of respect, who hold fast the ancient 
opinion. Whether it be the first of English printed 
books or not is a matter of small consequence, It is 
certainly one of Caxton’s earlier efforts, and has an 
interest of its own apart from its position in biblio- 
graphical science. As a treatise on chess its value is 
small; but as a work on ethics in the vulgar tongue, by a 
fervent believer in the medieval Church at a time when 
the Reformation was not dreamt of, it possesses great 
value to students. Mr. Axon’s introduction is well 
written and useful. He does not repeat what has been 
told over and over again, but gives a clear compendium 
of what is necessary to be known for a right under- 
standing of the book. The account of the more remote 
foreign sources from which Caxton’s text is taken is 
remarkably well done. There is, moreover, a service- 
able index. 


New Facts relating to the Chatlerton Family, gathered 
Manuscript Entries in a “ History of the Bible” 
which once belonged to the Parents of Thomas Chatter- 
ton, the Poet, and from Parish Registers. (Bristol, 
George & Son.) 
Tuts little pamphlet of fifteen pages has a title dis- 
proportionately long. It is almost a table of contents 
of what is to follow. We hope, however, the sample 
will not prejudice our readers against the bulk; for these 
few pages are well worth reading, if only as an example 
how documentary evidence is sometimes set on one 
side because it clashes with foregone conclusions. An 
imperfect History of the Bible was discovered some 
time ago at Bristol, containing memoranda of the bap- 
tisms of Thomas Chatterton the poet, and of a brother 
and sister. There was also a cancelled entry of the mar- 
riage of the poet's father. These entries did not tally 
exactly with facts as before interpreted—they, indeed, 
contradicted the inscription on the Chatterton tomb- 
stone—and a correspondent in a contemporary, with too 
reat baste, denounced them as a palpable fabrication. 
e have here a reprint of the correspondence on the 
subject. Without examining for ourselves the newly 
discovered memoranda, and comparing them with the 
parish registers and other documents, manuscript and 
printed, that ought to be called upon as evidence, we 
can give no positive opinion. it seems to us, however, 
judging only from the statements made in these pages, 
that the entries in the “ Bible History” are genuine. 
We trust that the compiler will endeavour to identify 
“the Reverend Wm, Williams” and “the Rev. Mr. 
Giles,” as well as the godfathers and godmothers who 
are mentioned, 


The Annual yer : @ Review of Public Events at 
Home and A d for the Year 1882. New Series. 
(Rivingtons.) 

We are glad to record the appearance of this annual 

volume. It contains, in addition to a full chronicle of 

the chief events, a retrospect of the literature, science, 
and art of the past year, and an exhaustive obituary of 
the eminent persons whom we have lost during that 

If any one wishes to revive his recollections of 


the political events of last year we recommend him 
to read the nine chapters of English history with 
which the volume commences. As a book of reference 
the usefulness of such a chronicle is incontestable. The 
unbroken series of Annual Registers from 1752 forms a 
storehouse of facts to which every historical inquirer hag 
at some time had occasion to refer. 


INTERNATIONAL copyright, though somewhat languish- 
ing at present in the diplomatic world (at least as re- 
gards Great Britain and the United States), is bein 
actively taken up by several societies which are intere: 
in the promotion of conventions. A draft model of a 
literary and artistic copyright convention has been pre- 
pared bya committee of the International Literary Asso- 
ciation, sitting in Paris under the presidency of the 
Minister from San Salvador, M. Torres Caicedo, This 
draft it is proposed to submit first to a conference of 
representatives of literary and artistic societies at Berne 
before the close of August, and subsequently to the 
International Literary Congress at Amsterdam in 
tember. In the meanwhile, the scheme initiated by 
M. Torres Caicedo has been carefully considered by the 
English Committee of the International Literary Asso- 
ciation, under the presidency of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
and by the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
both of which have devoted special meetings to the sub- 
ject. It is also hoped that the Milan Conference of the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, in September, will discuss the proposals, so 
that the ground may be well prepared before any official 
action is sought to be taken in the matter. The original 
text of the draft will be printed as a special report to 
the Council by the Foreign Secretary in the forthcoming 
Report of the Royal Society of Literature, 

Mr, Sutmay, of Upper Holloway, who is now occupied 
with photographing old bits of Highgate before they dis- 
appear, has sent us views of the residence, tablet, and 
tomb of Coleridge, 


Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

C. 8. I. (Edinburgh).— The initial you took was 
already in use by an old contributor. With regard to 
your remarks, we can only say to you, as to Mr. J.C. 
Moore and others, that we have no control over the 
philology, or want of philology, of our contributors, No 
doubt the case in point would be described by some as 
“ disheartening.” 

J. F. B.—We have already, we believe, given such 
particulars as we can find concerning the engraver 
Simon Francois Ravenet (not Ravenat). Born 1706, 
he came to England circa 1750, and died in 1774. A 
short list of bis works is supplied in Stanley's edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

C. G. Mornen.—We are sorry it is impossible to make 
the requisite inquiries in time to be of service. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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For Railway, Seaside, and General Reading. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 


SUMMER EXTRA NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


£old at all Booksellers’ and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


In the JULY Monthly Part of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is commenced 


A SUMMER TOUR ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
A Series of Papers descriptive of Seaside Resorts on the English And French Coasts. 


NOTICE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY was commenced in the June Monthly Part of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Also an interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled, 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


Just commenced, 
The Counties already published include 


NORTHUMBERLAND. CUMBERLAND. 
YORKSHIRE. WESTMORELAND. 
LANCASHIRE. CHESHIRE. 


The Series will be continued, and form a complete List of the English Counties, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBER, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 7d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mn. Henny WALKER. 
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